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THE VICE OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


T seems fair to say that in the present age the interest in philo- 
sophical problems is more widespread and more intense than 
for a long time past. Even in the palmiest days of the Grecian cul- 
ture, or of idealism in the German universities, the numbers engaged 
—whether of individuals or schools—were presumably not so great 
as now, nor was the mutual clearing-up of ideas which discussion 
affords so eagerly sought. And certainly never was controversy s0 
keen. We have to-day at least four clear-cut reforms—pragmatism, 
intuitionism, radical empiricism, and new realism,—besides the older 
systems of absolutism, and idealism, voluntaristic or rationalistic. 
Contemporaneous with these lives on the hoary figure of Thomism, 
the most massive and enduring system known to history ; and it dis- 
plays a by no means diminished vitality. Was ever a time blessed 
(or cursed) with so many currents and counter-currents? For all 
these refute one another’s main theses, agreeing perhaps only in the 
one point that they seek knowledge. Philosophy to-day has the 
appearance of a rising tide, with its eddies, rapids, backwaters; and 
one who rides upon the stream ean not easily find the direction in 
which he should steer his bark. Each current seizes it in turn, 
impelling it in a different direction; the waters are a true maelstrom 
from which no issue readily greets the eye. 

In view of such a situation it seems advisable to draw back from 
the clash of systems, and to recall a few truisms in regard to the 
nature of philosophy’s problem. For it may be that (to vary the 
metaphor) the dust of combat has somewhat obscured that problem’s 
proper sense. All unnoticed, perhaps the battleground has gradually 
shifted from the fertile country where conquest is profitable to the 
desert where the victor can claim no spoils. Such is the besetting 
danger of controversy. And there seems to be reason for suspecting 
that recent philosophy has to a large extent succumbed to the peril. 
Indeed, we believe that the principal systems which are to-day offered 
to the seeker after knowledge are not, on the whole, fertile of results 
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which satisfy the native philosophic instinct. The victory of any 
of them would be more or less barren. Is so grave an indictment too 
extreme to deserve a hearing? At any rate, it is only a shade worse 
than the customary practise of disproving all the systems but one. 
And of course we do not mean that no system provides any true 
satisfaction to the inquiring mind. Many undoubtedly do; perhaps 
all. Speaking generally, however, the cardinal doctrines which the 
opponents love to refute are matters whose decision, no matter who 
had the right of it, would not quench, nor suggest a means of 
quenching, the philosophic thirst. 

What then is the true problem, and in what way do the present 
systems lose sight of it? Obviously, the first question must be 
answered before we can intelligently attack the second. Now we con- 
ceive that the right way to ascertain what is the true problem of phi- 
losophy is to ask, what do men want, that they philosophize? What 
need does philosophy attempt to meet? ‘To learn this, it seems best 
to begin with some fundamental, if trite, statements concerning hu- 
man needs in general. For if philosophy—like every other human 
activity—arises in response to a specific need, its significance can not 
be properly estimated until the place of that need with respect to the 
rest is known. 

What, then, are the needs of men? Certainly their number is 
enormous. We might perhaps summarize them: health, moderate 
wealth, peace, social organization, knowledge, beauty. Yet such a 
list would not, even if the details were filled in, be adequate to the 
situation. There is another need also, which we proceed to specify. 
Some men do not need the above goods very much; for they have 
them. Many do, however; and in some cases desperately. And while 
this is so, no man of intelligence and sympathy, however fortunate 
himself, can be quite contented or idle. There presses upon him a 
problem; the great problem of satisfying, or helping to satisfy, the 
above needs for humanity in general. In addition, then, to the par- 
ticular wants which each man feels on his own account, there is one 
great need which may be called the general human problem. It is 
thrust upon every man alike, and is, for human beings, the absolute 
problem; for it includes in itself every particular need of everyone. 
However vague and general it is, it is commanding; indeed, in im- 
periousness it has no equal. It is the initial, all-embracing task, in 
respect to which all other tasks must be rated. How may any man 
cope with this task? Were it no more than such a conglomerate as 
has been described, the attempt would be hopeless. But a little 
scrutiny will show that it is capable of articulation, developing into 
an orderly precession of problems which embody the fundamental 
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human needs; and among these, at the proper juncture, will appear 
philosophy. 

All the particular needs comprised in the general problem may be 
grouped under two heads, or classes of good, viz., knowledge and 
practical well-being; giving us the joys of contemplation and those of 
action or passion. Though both sorts of good may reside in one and 
the same object, or one kind may be the means to the other, they are 
distinct ends, and often are pursued in comparative independence of 
each other. The physicist does not usually seek to be a social re- 
former, nor the merchant prince a biologist. Yet, however different 
they are, the value of each end would be enriched by addition of the 
other. It is to the scientist good in itself to know the properties of 
electricity ; but the utility of the knowledge in no way detracts from. 
but rather enhances, the measure of its worth. The organization of a 
democratic commonwealth is a vast practical achievement; but it 
loses nothing of excellence if it is found to be a structure of great 
artistic merit. No intolerance is demanded by the pursuit of either 
sort of good. However much of exclusive concentration each may for 
a time demand of the pursuer, their duality is not in the end a hostil- 
ity. Each demands supplementation, so far as possible, by the other. 
The initial need, in dividing, remains integral; in fact, we shall soon 
see that division is the very means of retaining its integrity through 
the transformation it must undergo. 

For this division of the problem is no bare formality; it has 
important consequences. Knowledge and practical welfare, supple- 
mentary though they are, are not quite on the same level. They are 
not coordinate ; in the technical language of logic, their relation is an 
asymmetrical one. In the order of time, practise comes first ; and this 
is true both of the race and of the individual. The new-born human 
beings acts instinctively, thinking and planning but little or not 
at all. And in history thought did not appear, as a noticeable or 
predominant aim for its own sake, until after a period of successful 
struggle for material goods. To be sure, there was always with the 
adult—perhaps even with the new-born—some thought, some trace 
of a contemplative attitude, and with every thought there is, if you 
will, some action; but the difference of emphasis in the different 
periods is too marked to be neglected. Whenever, indeed, we shall 
speak of knowledge or of practise, we must be understood to mean 
not either utterly without the other, but a condition of life in which 
one or the other largely predominates. Now as, in time, practise in 
the main precedes contemplation, so in order of value the latter 
must be assigned the priority. Does this statement provoke a denial, 
on the ground that two so disparate values can not well be compared ? 
Or again, because both being necessary to life, neither is more valu- 
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able than the other? Let us then remember that when a man chooses 
one out of several callings, he compares, and compares intelligently, 
the most dissimilar values. Perhaps there are no two ideals, of how- 
ever divergent character, that have not been at some time and by 
some one, intelligently compared. Nor do we customarily refuse to 
consider two equally necessary functions as of unequal value. The 
brain is generally regarded as having more value than the liver, 
though both are necessary to life. But even if such comparisons were 
not permissible, we do, nevertheless, find, in the case of knowledge and 
practical well-being, a rational manner of adjudging their claims, in 
the fact that we can compare the results to which they lead. The 
great apparent progress that man has made, has been accomplished 
largely by the application of science; and the theoretical side here 
came first. When it is a question of progress, a high degree of satis- 
faction of the needs of thought is prerequisite; practical comfort, be- 
yond a certain elementary amount, is no conditio sine qua non. The 
gratification of intellectual wants does not suffice of itself to amelio- 
rate the lot of man, beyond a certain degree; but it achieves something 
toward that end, and it makes possible a practical application which 
is its fitting crown. On the other hand, practical well-being by itself 
degenerates into animal content or stupidity. It is not that its 
measure of satisfaction is less than that which comes from pure intel- 
lectual cultivation. Many would say so, but we need not insist upon 
the point. It is rather that it contains in itself no stimulus to ad- 
vance. To know is to see the desirability of practise as well as the- 
ory; to be well-off is not necessarily to see any thing beyond the im- 
mediate satisfactions. Knowledge thus has a twofold value as against 
practise’s onefold. It provides for, and urges to, if it does not 
ensure, another value besides its own. We should then conclude 
that if we are forced to choose between a life devoted to knowledge 
and one devoted to more directly practical pursuits, the former is, 
other things being equal, the better choice. However incomplete in 
view of the whole human problem it may be, it gives a greater pros- 
pect for the future. It comes nearer to being that best, all-inclusive 
purpose of securing both the classes of good. Of the two needs into 
which the general human problem is divided, it is the higher, for it 
tends to include both. 

And no doubt each of us must make a choice. Limitation of time 
and energy, even in the most favorable cases, prevents our assum- 
ing the whole task. Now some can choose with relative freedom, 
and on objective grounds, while others can not choose freely. The 
majority of men are so constrained by lack of opportunity in more 
than one or two directions, by the immediate necessity of earning a 
livelihood, or by strong temperamental bent, that they are unable to 
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take the objective attitude. But some, by grace of fortune, can do so; 
and upon these the choice of the larger problem, the advance of knowl- 
edge, seems incumbent. It is of course obvious that such a choice can 
not be quite exclusive; the purest of mathematicians must to some 
degree attend to his practical affairs. Nevertheless, one may make 
the cognitive end predominate over the practical to an extraordinary 
degree, without serious damage; and on the whole, when this is pos- 
sible, it seems the nearest duty. The absolute need, the general 
human problem, at first a vague conglomerate, has thus developed 
into the need of knowledge, both for its own sake and for the sake of 
utility ; and this completes the first step in the development whereby 
the initial problem gives rise to the fundamental human tasks. 

But another step is necessary. ‘‘Knowledge’’ and ‘‘ practical wel- 
fare’’ are ambiguous terms; each of them is of two kinds. Of prae- 
tical welfare, we may distinguish the more immediate and the more 
remote. Such are, for instance, the well-being of the so-called ‘‘ prae- 
tical ’’’ man who is satisfied to obtain the material and social com- 
forts of life for himself and his family, and that of the statesman who 
plans a future which he and his may scarcely live to enjoy. No 
doubt a union of these is the ideal. But here, as above, human limi- 
tations impose a choice; for every one who seeks practical welfare in 
preference to knowledge, the one or the other of these must be the 
predominant aim. And if one must choose, then the more remote 
ends are, on the whole, the more desirable ones. For the contrast is 
roughly that between far-sightedness and the lack of it. The greater 
practical benefactors of humanity, the moral and religious leaders who 
have held the passions of men in check, have in their wisdom pre- 
ferred the future good to the present advantage. The relation be- 
tween these two kinds of well-being is then an asymmetrical one, 
analogous to that between knowledge and practise. While each con- 
dition is admirable, and, if circumstances did but permit, even man- 
datory, they are not equally weighted motives; the more remote in- 
clines the scale. But here, as in the preceding choice, no complete 
exclusion is possible; it is a matter of predominance. 

This serves to introduce to us a similar partition within the 
sphere of knowledge. The field of intellectual pursuits comprises two 
divisions, one of which contains the special branches which study 
particular parts or aspects of the world, while the other includes that 
discipline which would group those branches together, correlate them, 
in order to know if there be a plan of the universe as a whole. The 
former division is that of the sciences, viz., biology, physics, psychol- 
ogy, economics, ete.; the latter can have no other name but philoso- 
phy. The former furnishes the more easily accessible knowledge, the 
latter the larger, less easily verifiable information. The former is more 
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capable of being put at once to advantageous use, the latter can be ap- 
plied on the practical side perhaps only to aims of the longest range 
and the widest bearings. And if mankind were not sophisticated 
to-day by a sense of the difficulty of the latter problem, the errors and 
often the intolerance of its past devotees, it would not hesitate to 
acknowledge that the problem of philosophy is the higher in value. 
The very nature of the problem dictates this conclusion. If the uni- 
verse were built upon some well-defined scheme, if there were prin- 
ciples which, under suitable cooperation, we could count upon to re- 
trieve us from our too frequent discomfiture—then it would be of 
supreme utility to know that scheme and those principles. Or, if 
there be no such planful structure and behavior, it is as desirable 
to know that fact; for then we may with the better right adopt the 
easier task of satisfying our immediate wants. But it is not alone in 
respect to practical application that philosophical knowledge seems 
higher than scientific. From the merely intellectual point of view, 
also, it assumes the greater value. It represents the consummation of 
a progress in which each science is a stage. It answers an instinctive 
question which no extent of knowledge in this or that particular sci- 
ence, or in all together, is adequate to answer; which no amount of 
positivism, dogmatism, or skepticism can long stifle. Man is so made 
that he gets the greater intellectual satisfaction from the broader 
view, as one loves to ascend a tower in order to command a wider 
horizon. Of the two needs, then, into which the cognitive need 
divides, the philosophic is the more inclusive and the higher. 

Now, once more, a choice must be made. Though neither interest 
need be excluded, one must predominate. From what has been said 
it follows that in view of the great human problem, philosophical 
rather than scientific knowledge must be the chosen end, Its pursuit 
approximates more nearly to that problem. As the far-reaching prac- 
tical aims are higher than the immediate, so is philosophy, to the con- 
templative side of man, more satisfactory than science. But it is also 
higher than the farthest-reaching practical aims. Philosophy, if suc- 
cessful in its endeavor, is knowledge, and knowledge, unlike practise, 
ministers to more than its own instinct. It naturally succors the 
aims of practical well-being. Were this not the case, philosophy 
might indeed be preferred to the pursuit of such welfare, but it would 
not be objectively a higher aim. It is the self-transcending quality 
of knowledge and contemplation, their greater inclusiveness, to which 
the superlative worth of philosophy is due. And with this we have 
completed the second, and for our present purpose final, step in the 
development of the initial problem. 

What then is the need to which philosophy is the response, and 
what is its place among human needs? Both are to be discovered 
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in the fact that of all human wants there is one and only one which, if 
satisfied, goes far toward satisfying the rest; that is, the need of a 
knowledge of the character, on broadest lines, of our universe. Such 
a knowledge, gratifying most fully the contemplative instinct, tends 
also to promote the deeper sort of gratification of the other great in- 
stinct, that for practical welfare. This end is the most inclusive 
single end we know. It is, in fact, but the original problem, the great 
human problem from which we started; but it is that problem made 
more precise and accessible to human effort. Or better, it is the clos- 
est approximation thereto which any one who must make a choice can 
adopt. And consequently its place among human problems and 
needs is very high, even the highest. It is no subjective whim, but 
an imperious and universal requirement—where such a choice is prac- 
tically possible. 

This being, in general terms, our conception of the true philosophi- 
cal problem, we may pass to our second question: In what way do 
present systems fall short of it? To obtain the answer, we point to 
certain consequences of our view. Naive though the view itself is, its 
consequences are decidedly important. If the unique significance of 
philosophy lies in its inclusiveness, its approximation to the one dom- 
inating problem of man, that significance is lost when the in- 
clusiveness is set aside. In such an eventuality, philosophy meets 
no end but individual preference, nor has it any general human value. 
Now this may conceivably happen in either of two ways. Firstly, a 
principle might be discovered to hold of the universe as a whole, which 
by its very nature could not, in any time, place, or circumstance be 
turned to practical account. Some would deny that there are such 
principles, but we shal] soon reply by specifying a few of them. At 
present we say only that it is a possible supposition. Secondly, a 
principle might be discovered which could not, in any time, place, or 
circumstance, help to account for the specific character of any par- 
ticular fact known to science. This possibility may also be denied; 
we shall meet the denial in the same way as above. Both of these 
principles would fail of being genuinely philosophical. They might 
perfectly well be true, and in the widest and deepest manner. They 
would then satisfy the contemplative instinct. Nobody would, so far, 
have the right to refute them, or to blame their advocates for announe- 
ing them. If a man loves contemplation, he loves it, and unless by 
contemplating he injures some one, it is nonsense to impose upon 
him ab extra a moral law which forbids it. But this sort of knowledge 
does not minister to the universal need: it rather works against it. 
This is not because the discoverer is personally indifferent to consider- 
ations of utility, but because the truth in question by hypothesis pre- 
cludes them, The philosopher may be permitted, while he is investi- 
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gating, to be indifferent to applications. Indeed, we should insist 
that only so can he do good work. But to be indifferent is not to be 
hostile; it is not to seek a principle which can have no application. 
The two are as distinct as doubt and disbelief. The kind of principle 
which excludes the satisfaction of other than contemplative needs can 
not, then, rightly be termed a philosophical principle; for the unique 
significance of philosophy lies in that it alone of all disciplines tries 
to meet the general problem of humanity. 

This is perhaps clear with regard to practical applications; but 
does it hold of the second case noted above, where a principle is 
announced which can not account for any of the specific characters of 
things? Why is that not genuinely philosophical? We answer: be- 
cause it also fails to meet that same general problem. The superior 
value of philosophy over science lies in the fact that it is broader 
than any science; but it is not broader if it leaves out what the sci- 
ences contain. And if it does not account for the detail of fact, either 
by incorporating the sciences directly or by grounding their partic- 
ular laws more deeply, it does leave out the main body of their con- 
tent. A philosophy composed of such principles is abstract, no 
matter how much it extols the concrete in its definition of reality. 
The choice between it and science is then a subjective matter, to be 
decided by temperament or opportunity. Whoever chooses such a 
philosophy has simply turned his back upon a large part of the gen- 
eral human need. Nor has he done this in order later to face about 
with added insight into the living detail of reality; the order of 
knowledge he attains gives no such insight. The great human need 
includes a desire to understand details as well as wholes; and an ab- 
straction, however large which can not aid us to know more than the 
abstract, has no prerogative over any other truth, however petty. 
The fundamental meaning of philosophy is here lost; its generality 
becomes another kind of particularity. Mere form is no better than 
mere matter. 

It is easy to object that we have set up an arbitrary view of phi- 
losophy. Many would refuse to define it in our all-inclusive fashion, 
saying that they are not interested in that sort of knowledge. Here 
undoubtedly one may make his choice. All that we have attempted 
to show is that if one chooses the narrower view he is taking the 
alternative that is, impersonally considered, not the valuable one: 
He is dodging the problem which the present condition of humanity 
_ thrusts upon every one who has leisure to reflect. He is degrading 
philosophy from its position of supreme dignity, as the one response 
to that problem, to the status of an eccentric whim. It may interest 
him to do so; it may even interest the majority of professional philos- 
ophers; nevertheless, it is not what human nature insistently craves, 
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and it is not the kind of thing that will in the end be edifying to the 
understanding, or will survive the buffets of natural selection. 

Now we contend that the ‘‘schools’’ of present-day philosophy 
do for the most part announce just such intellectually and practically 
barren principles as we have described. Not all their doctrines are 
such, of course; but the ones that are noticed, fought over, defended, 
and attacked most ardently, are in the main quite sterile. Every 
system has what James would have called its thin and its thick parts, 
but the thin parts almost exclusively concern the modern protagonist. 
Consider, for instance, voluntaristic idealism. It announces that 
reality is a certain sort of will-object. Yet no idealist intends to ex- 
plain by this how it comes that reality gravitates, or is electrified, or 
is divided into organic and inorganic, multiplies by sexual inter- 
course, etc. Nor does he tell us how man can, for this doctrine, ad- 
just himself the better to his environment. ‘‘No,’’ he says. ‘‘We 
leave these details to science and to life.’’ Precisely so. Yet a 
philosophy that does not illuminate science or life makes itself by its 
aloofness into a purely formal affair, Its devotees must sooner or 
later become specialists in the bad sense; their high mission to man- 
kind has failed, for they have forgotten the great problem of -human- 
ity. To be sure, there is another part of voluntaristic idealism; the 
thicker side. This is where it deduces from its. concept of the will- 
object the various categories used by science and practise. Here it 
approaches nearer to the definiteness of the real world: all honor to 
it for the attempt! Yet how many critics of idealism have the pa- 
tience to follow the detail of the deductions given, say, by Royce and 
Miinsterberg? Such endeavors to come closer to reality are scarcely 
discussed. And in any case, we must confess, the categories deduced 
are indifferent to the content of the objects to which they apply. 
They do not grow out of that content, explain it, or apply to its detail, 
but are, as it were, let down miraculously from heaven to keep the 
chaotic mass in order. Even here there is no true connection with the 
specific reality. And of rationalistic idealism, much the same is to 
be said. When reality is defined as a problem set to the Denkthiitig- 
kett, what has that to do with the facts of radiation entropy, or wave- 
motion? What rationalist to-day dares descend into the particulars 
of the concrete as Hegel once did? And on the other hand, what 
critic of rationalism follows the painstaking deductions of Natorp in 
his attempts to come nearer to reality in the scientific categories? 
The thin is discussed and rejected, when its truth would be indiffer- 
ent; the thicker is overlooked. 

But the idealists are not the only sinners. The realists, in spite of 
their professed empiricism, have shown themselves no less barren. 
Having asserted the independence of external reality, they have told 
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us nothing of its structure and behavior. One does not see why we 
are better off for knowing that everything is objective, than if we 
knew everything to be subjective. It tells us, so far, not one jot about 
the reason why events are causal, or temporal, or spatial, or numer- 
able, or how it comes that some things have life and others do not— 
still less how the objectivity of everything enables us to conduct our lives 
more properly. From idealists, indeed, we had attempts, though only 
formal ones, to account for the relations governing the real world; 
from realists, who profess an interest in reality, we have had no ink- 
ling of such an endeavor. And in saying this we are not unmindful 
of the abstract analyses by certain realists of the categories of exact 
science; for these analyses pay scant regard to the concrete material 
wherein those categories are exemplified. Pragmatism, too, must 
come under the same indictment. With its relatively novel view of 
truth, it seemed to offer a means of escaping some of the above futile 
issues; yet the pragmatists have only continued to refute the others 
and to demonstrate that truth is what they say it is. But it is not so 
much a definition of truth, as a few useful truths, that pragmatists 
ought by their own principles to give us. We do not deny that they 
can do this; but it appears that they are not interested in doing so. 
And, at best, one may doubt that the formula ‘‘stimulus-hypothesis- 
reaction’’ will be very fertile to explain the rich manifold of the ex- 
ternal world. In regard to the Bergsonian system, most of the 
discussions confine themselves to its criticism of intellectualism., But 
what avails it to dispute whether reality is intelligible or not, when 
no one tries to understand its conerete detail? The thicker portion 
of the system, which concerns itself with an explanation of life’s evo- 
lution, based upon biological and psychological evidence, is in pro- 
fessional circles not much noticed. Of absolute idealism it is often 
said that it is an abstract doctrine, explaining nothing in particular just 
because its formula fits everything so easily. This is no attack upon its 
truth, but upon its importance. Mr. Bradley frankly recognizes the 
impossibility of accounting for the details of reality or furnishing a 
usable map of the universe, but he regards such a task as quite out- 
side philosophy. ‘‘The way of philosophy . . . is not the way of life 
or of common opinion, and to commit one’s self to such a principle 
may be said to depend upon choice.’"* We agree that it is a matter of 
choice, but we deprecate the choice which has been made. 

Let the above suffice for examples; the reader may continue the 
indictment for himself. To describe the situation: it is as if one, con- 
sumed by thirst, were offered an empty goblet, elaborately carved and 
of exquisite workmanship. He may, if his thirst permit, contemplate 
the goblet, and argue with friends over its proper description; as the 


1‘* Appearance and Reality,’’ Ist ed., page 501. 
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dispute waxes hotter he may even forget his thirst. This way, we 
eonceive, has modern philosophy gone. But whatever account of the 
goblet prevails, thirst is unquenched and will return. The human 
race has need of a knowledge which philosophy alone is capable of 
giving it, but which it has not even attempted—during most of the 
modern period—to furnish. And one must suspect that a main 
reason why philosophy is still so contemptuously regarded even by the 
educated is just this dearth of results that can be turned either to 
practical or to intellectual account. 

But let not the accusation be too sweeping. A few bright spots 
appear in the darkness. The larger part of the Bergsonian system, 
whatever be its errors, is devoted to offering a plan which would 
explain much of the concrete manifestation of life, and a method of 
regeneration for man by cultivation of intuition rather than death- 
seeking intellect. It is capable of utilization; it aids syndicalism, it 
inspires psychical research. And consequently, this system has 
stirred men as no other recent system has done. To a less extent, 
eertain of James’s doctrines have had concete bearings; e. g., that of 
the growing universe whose future depends upon our contingent 
choices. But the system of Thomism is higher than any other by head 
and shoulders in its concreteness. Whether it is correct or not, it at 
least aims to show forth a very definite plan of the universe, worked 
out in the greatest detail during several centuries, offering man a 
means of salvation and grounding the categories which common 
sense employs for the guidance of life on this earth. And its in- 
fluence, in point of numbers as well as of duration, has not been sur- 
passed. Yet to what extent are these specific doctrines discussed in 
current philosophical journals? 

Modern philosophy may be said almost to have lost the sense of 
reality. It matters not that it uses the word, even capitalizing it; it 
concerns itself little with the thing. Idealists tell us, with a kind of 
ascetic joy, that their doctrine has no consequences for the particular 
exigencies of life; but such deprivation is nothing to be proud of. 
Realists and pragmatists declare that they are interested in the real 
world; but they remain under the influence of the idealistic foe, since 
they attack no problems save those of consciousness, error, secondary 
qualities, ete. If they excuse themselves by the plea that they must 
first demolish the idealist in his lair, one can only wonder; for that 
demolition was supposed to be finished. Why sit on the corpse and 
repeatedly plunge in the knife? Why not rise and investigate? 
The problem of the nature of mind is, to be sure, a genuine philosoph- 
ical problem, provided one seeks to ground the specific behavior which 
minds display; but (excepting, we must admit, some of the work of 
Montague ahd Holt) it is generally studied only with a view to estab- 
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lishing realism or idealism. May we not, in fact, fairly challenge 
any one to name a single well-known doctrine of recent philosophy— 
except those above indicated—whose acceptance or rejection would 
make the slightest difference to anything but the formula for reality 
uiberhaupt? 

If there be any sympathetic reader, he might here well ask: 
‘*What would you have us do?’’ The answer is ready, and has been 
so since Aristotle. We know some of the principal categories under 
which reality is manifested. Such are life, matter, mind, space, caus- 
ation, probability, etc. Everything that is real is a case of one or 
more of these. Now we can ascertain the structure and behavior of 
the universe only when we know what these categories mean, how 
they work and combine to form the mosaic of the whole. But it is 
of no use to study them in abstracto, as has usually been done; since 
they do not work in abstracto. They must be examined in connection 
with the details to which they apply. We desire, for instance, a 
definition of mind which will tell us why minds have memory, feeling, 
will, how far mind is able or helpless before nature’s courses, how 
minds came into being, and whether they endure after bodily death. 
We want a definition of causation which will show how it comes that 
a blow given a body will move that body rather than turn it blue; 
whether there is unbreakable necessity in the world, and a personal 
first cause, ete. In such a spirit did Aristotle and Hegel undertake 
their philosophical inquiries; shall the errors they inevitably made 
prevent us from profiting by their successes and continuing their 
labors? What we need, in sum, is information which will enable us 
to form a notion of the scheme of the universe, its make-up and func- 
tioning ; a notion that will illuminate our knowledge of the parts and 
our conduct of life. The lack of a metaphysical system in this sense 
is nothing to boast of; it is a matter for shame. In spite of our 
frequent pretense at unconcern, we really want it more than we 
want anything else. And to vouchsafe something toward such a 
system can alone save philosophy from remaining what in very large 
measure it has become to-day, a narrow and unfruitful eccentricity. 

W. H. SHELDON. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF INTERNATIONAL ETHICS* 


N the course of moral evolution attention has recently turned to 
the ethics of international life. International mortality forms in 
fact the latest stage of more than a century of ethical thinking. As 
late as the beginning of the nineteenth century, morals were considered 
primarily from an individual point of view. Toward the mid-cen- 
tury the rise of sociological science and the pressure of the problems 
of society favored the interpretation of conduct in terms of social 
function. As the century waned toward that in which we live, the 
relations of nation to nation forced themselves upon the conscience of 
the civilized world. The principal subjects considered have been 
peace and war. The maintenance of friendship among the nations, 
the prevention or the mitigation of warfare, the duties and the rights 
of neutrals, the localization of hostilities and their speedy termina- 
tion—questions like these have in recent years engaged attention 
more fully and more hopefully than ever before. In addition the 
questions of international trade have claimed the notice of the moral- 
ist, even when they have not been mingled with the questions of 
peace and war. ‘‘The open door,’’ ‘‘zones of influence,’’ the collec- 
tion of debts by force, the right to fish, or hunt, or mine, in alien 
waters or foreign territory, have added the problems of commercial 
life to the ancient and perennial sources of international friction. 
War and trade alike are involved in a third set of international con- 
ditions—the relations of the governing to dependent and backward 
peoples. Britain has India and South Africa. France is colonizing 
the desert. Since the war with Spain the United States has assumed 
new responsibilities in both hemispheres. In the far east, China, in 
the near east, Persia, Turkey, and the Balkan States, on the Mediter- 
ranean, Morocco and Tripoli test the conscience as well as the di- 
plomacy of Christendom. 

The subjects of discussion, therefore, have been many and varied. 
Nevertheless, high authorities contend that international morals rest 
on a principle of great simplicity. These thinkers assert that the 
morality of nations is identical with the ethics of individual life. The 
same rules are held to determine the intercourse of nations as those 
which govern the relations of individual men. In the advocacy of 
this conclusion American statesmen have taken a foremost part. It 
has been commended by almost all our later presidents; while Mr. 
Roosevelt has made of it a political axiom, both in his state-papers 
and in unofficial utterances since he left the presidential chair. His 
message to Congress, December 8, 1908, asserted: ‘‘ This nation’s for- 


1 This paper represents, in part, the Stuckenberg lecture before Pennsyl- 
vania College, Gettysburg, Pa., February 24, 1914. 
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eign policy is based upon the theory that right must be done between 
nations precisely as between individuals, and in our actions for the 
last ten years we have in this matter proved our faith by our deeds. 
We have behaved, and are behaving, toward other nations as in pri- 
vate life an honorable man would behave toward his fellows.’’ And 
the Ossawatomie address, August, 1910, included a characteristic 
affirmation of the doctrine at large: ‘‘ Justice and fair dealing among 
nations rest on principles identical with those which control justice 
and fair dealing among the individuals of which nations are com- 
posed, with the vital exception that each nation must do its own part 
in international police work. . . . In all this, it is peculiarly the duty 
of the United States to set a good example.”’ 

The exception noted by Mr. Roosevelt may lead to differences of 
opinion. But no one can mistake the attractiveness of the general 
principle. It seems so simple a method of settling serious problems! 
And it possesses an alluring moral charm. Men of good-will are 
strongly moved by the idea that the conduct of the nations should be 
guided by the maxims which they follow in their personal lives. Are 
not justice and righteousness the same for nations as for individuals? 
Can it make a difference—a moral difference—that the incidence of 
laws is now upon a community, and now on single men? Should not 
conscience speak as swift and clear when the acts of nations are be- 
fore it as when it passes judgment upon personal deeds? Ought not 
reward or punishment to follow as closely on the judgment rendered ? 
Must not responsibility be appraised by equal measure in the double 
case? To doubt the answer seems a betrayal of morality—to dispute 
the principle, an indication of imperfect ethical temper. 

Closer examination, however, shows the matter not so simple. 
The spirit and the form of international morals undoubtedly should 
parallel those of individual ethics; the content of international morals 
involves problems of a broader scope. Some of these problems are 
temporary in character or depend upon conditions which in time will 
disappear. The practise of international morality is embarrassed by 
the inequalities of national development in the point of ethics; by 
the imperfect evolution, even among enlightened nations, of the moral 
sense for international affairs; by the absence of a comprehensive code 
of international law; by the lack, till recent years, of international 
tribunals, not to speak of the defective jurisdiction of the few which 
we now possess; by the difficulty, which Mr. Roosevelt mentions, of 
enforcing the principles of right between nations, or of providing 
adequate sanctions for the verdicts of these courts. The individual 
man in civilized communities is not only restrained by the collective 
moral judgment in addition to his own, and by the sanctions of 
the law; his rights are safeguarded as well as those of his fellows, 
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and they must respect his possessions and his privilege, sub- 
ject, in case they violate them, to the same pains and penalties 
which aggression on his part would entail. With nations the 
case is different. Savage peoples respect no rule but physical 
force. ‘‘Civilized’’ nations there are ready to exert the force which 
savages expect or to turn their sharpened weapons against their 
neighbors nearer home. Conceptions of international obligation are 
imperfect; established legal principles more fragmentary even than 
these ethical ideas. The world has hailed with legitimate delight the 
provisions lately made for the settlement of international disputes 
by forms of law. But the inchoate incompleteness of the institutions 
which we have welcomed—and their failure in the present crisis— 
show the backwardness of moral evolution in its international phase. 

Further, these facts suggest the doubt whether all the difficulties 
noted are of a strictly temporary kind. And this brings up another 
fundamental question. Can the analogy between individuals and 
nations ever be made complete? These differ in permanent and es- 
sential characteristics. Will they not differ also in matters of ethical 
relationship and the conduct to which relations among the nations 
give rise? The individual is a personal agent—in the last analysis, 
the only personal agent whom ethics directly knows. A nation is a 
collective body, which ean be called a person only by way of legal 
artifice. The units, therefore, with which international ethics deals 
are collective units. The relations on which the conscience of the 
nations passes judgment are not relations among individuals, nor even 
relations between society and the persons of whom it is composed. If 
the phrase is permissible, they may be termed collective relations— 
relations of nation to nation, of race to race, of one political com- 
munity to another throughout the world. 

Hence follow differences of obligation. At least, the question may 
be raised whether such is not the case. The broad underlying prin- 
ciples of morality, indeed, will not vary. And the nation which vio- 
lates these does so at its risk and to its shame. But among the 
manifold exigencies of conduct cases of application will arise certain 
to test ethical principles to the full. In these the state, through its 
executive, will ask itself whether it may not act, whether it is not 
bound to act, in ways not open to individual men. An affirmative 
answer is suggested by the analogy of groups of lower order than the 
political body. In behalf of wife and children, the head of a house- 
hold may have duties laid upon him which, if he were a detached 
individual, might appear in a different light. As husband and 
father, he lawfully may, nay, in circumstances he must, insist upon 
rights, safeguard interests in ways and to degrees which he would 
avoid, if he were free from family ties. For himself he might well 
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be less keen in business competition, less prompt to repel aggression, 
than he is called upon to be in furtherance of the family’s welfare. 
‘Is it not the same with the welfare of the community? When this 
is in peril, does it not become the duty of the government to adopt 
every measure for its preservation which is at all allowable? Even 
here the state may not overstep the limits of the few fundamental 
axioms of morals. But short of these there are wide marginal regions 
in which obligation may vary with the agents concerned. 

An example may be found—though it is suggested with reluc- 
tance—in international trade. The problem here is complex and 
beset with moral dangers. Than the crimes of trade, abetted by the 
nations, recent history has seen few things worse, except the occa- 
sional misuse of missionary enterprise to further political aims. 
But in the end the attitude of nations with respect to the commerce 
of their citizens includes a peculiar factor flowing from the nature 
of the state. The questions of trade may concern the prosperity of 
an entire people or even its economic existence. Therefore they give 
rise to ends fit for governmental action or which demand this. Thus 
the issue rises to a level higher than lust for private gain. It be- 
comes a national concern. And the measures to be adopted can not 
reasonably be tried by standards which ignore the collective nature 
of the parties to the case. 

These questions gain emphasis from a second characteristic of the 
body politic, the representative element which is involved in national 
life. This, indeed, is presupposed by the collective factor which has 
been considered. The political body is a community—its agents are 
individuals or smaller groups of individual men. The executive, 
therefore, functions in a representative capacity and his representa- 
tive status conditions the character of his acts. If, for instance, he 
makes war from motives of vanity or personal spleen, he is charge- 
able with wholesale murder. But if he leads the nation into conflict 
in defense of its existence, its rights, or its collective honor—the 
burden of care may weigh down his days, but by the judgment of 
mankind he is absolved from responsibility for the slaughter. Repre- 
sentative character, moreover, belongs to the citizens as well as to the 
ruler. Not only are they the units of which the state is composed— 
there devolves upon them a degree of representation which they can 
not reject, even if they would. As members of the body politic they 
are bearers of its sovereignty in their measure, invested with its 
privileges, sharers in its obligations. Somewhat even of these qual- 
ities may pass to inanimate things. The flag, the ship cease to be 
bunting, wood and iron; they become symbols, at times they become 
pledges of the national life. In these conditions peculiar duties take 
their origin. The state must defend its flag. It must protect its 
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citizens in foreign lands. For sovereignty and citizenship are of 
the essence of its life. 

At this point the discussion reaches the debatable ground of 
national honor. Here the moral evolution of the future must even- 
tually decide. From most arbitration treaties, as those of The Hague, 
questions of sovereignty and national dignity are omitted. In cer- 
tain later agreements, as that between the United States and England 
which Mr. Taft negotiated, but which the Senate disapproved, these 
issues are included with the rest. Is the world then to witness an evo- 
lution of international conduct like that which has gone on in indi- 
vidual life? In the earlier modern centuries all gentlemen carried 
swords. In the streets they cut down ruffians who annoyed them. 
Their own disputes they settled by formal combat. Now among 
enlightened peoples the duello is decadent, even where it has not 
disappeared. The gentleman of to-day disdains personal affronts. 
It is of his honor not to notice insults. Attacks which go beyond this 
limit he defers to the attention of the law. And so one fain would 
hope that the future will bring a like development of national inter- 
course. 

Nevertheless, the matter is not so clear as some maintain. Even 
the modern gentleman at times must fight. He overlooks affronts to 
himself, but he will spring to the defense of an insulted woman. 
Interference with his own rights he ignores, unless it becomes acute; 
but occasions may arise when he will insist, if necessary insist by force, 
on the rights of a little child. And so, a fortiori, of the rights and 
duties of the state. Here the factors of political organization transfer 
the issue beyond the limits of individual concern. Once again the 
collective and representative nature of the state must be taken into 
account. There are earnest issues of national honor as well as trivial 
pretexts for war. International differences at times involve problems 
of national existence or of the rights without which nationality be- 
comes an empty name. And when a government represents the 
nation in respect of these, it is a question whether it can submit the 
issue to the judgment of a court, or whether it must require a deci- 
sion through the arbitrament of force. In either case, the outcome 
bears upon our present inquiry. Whether force is to continue to de- 
cide national controversies, or if law may happily be substituted for 
warfare, the cause at issue is of a peculiar kind. The contestants are 
not liberal persons. Their standing in the tribunal—of law and 
arms—is affected by their national quality. They appear through 
representatives. Their representatives plead in behalf of collective 
groups. By these characteristics their status is determined, and with 
their status are connected their rights and privileges. Nay, further, 
if this argument is just, their collective and representative character 
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conditions the standards to be applied. In regard to the few funda- 
mental axioms of morality, it will make no difference whether the 
agent be an individual or a nation. And beyond this, in point of 
devotion to duty, in loyalty to principles established, in fidelity to 
obligations assumed, in respect for the rights of others, international 
ethics must be raised to the same level as ethics in their personal 
form. This is the goal toward which moral evolution tends, the ideal 
which the friends of progress consciously should make their own. 
But these ecnclusions concern the spirit or the form of morals, and 
only in part their content. On the side of content there are varying 
conditions which work out differences of result. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Great Society: A Psychological Analysis. GraHam Wautias. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. xii-+ 382. 

This new volume by the author of “ Human Nature in Politics ” is one 
of numerous contemporary attempts to state, and contribute to the solu- 
tion of, the problems which the large-scale organization of society has so 
precipitately thrust upon us. That extension of social scale seemed at first 
to promise an enormous betterment of human life; but as yet it is not 
fulfilling that promise. Misgivings are arising on every hand; the earlier 
naive delight in progress is gone. We are realizing that in spite of our 
material successes there are “strangely few signs of that harmony of the 
whole being which constitutes happiness” (p. 7). The workers in our 
industrial régime have not found satisfaction for their inner needs. “ The 
Great Society has resulted in a degree of discomfort and uncertainty 
which was unexpected by those who helped to make it. Its successes have 
rather been in the removal of certain specific causes of Unhappiness than 
in the production of positive Happiness” (p. 322). Moreover, “we find 
ourselves sometimes doubting, not only as to the future happiness of in- 
dividuals in the Great Society, but as to the permanence of the Great 
Society itself” (p. 8). Many elements are threatening its cohesiveness; 
“the civilization which we have adopted so rapidly and with so little fore- 
thought may prove unable to secure either a harmonious life for its mem- 
bers or even its own stability ” (p. 14). And so, “we feel that we must 
reconsider the basis of our organized life because, without reconsidera- 
tion, we have no chance of controlling it” (p. 14). The basis of this life 
is fundamentally psychological; this book, then, “is written with the 
practical purpose of bringing the knowledge which has been accumulated 
by psychologists into touch with the actual problems of. present civilized 
life” (p. 18). The opening chapter lays down this programme; the nine 
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chapters following discuss Instinct and Intelligence, Habit, Fear, The 
Psychology of the Crowd, Love and Hatred, etc.; the three final chapters 
aim to draw practical conclusions from these studies, and deal with the 
Organization, respectively, of Thought, Will, and Happiness. 

In a word, then, the purpose of the book is, avowedly, to find in the 
study of social psychology guidance for increasing the happiness of man. 
It is neither a superficial panegyric upon the blessings of our civilization 
nor a rhetorical arraignment of evil conditions; it is a sensible and 
thoughtful inquiry. Nowhere brilliant or strikingly original, and offering 
no noteworthy contribution to our thought, it is clear, well-written, and 
sane in its advice. The author is well-read in ancient and modern history 
and abreast of the literature of his subject, full of illustrations from 
classic writers, and with all the modern catch-words at his pen’s tip. 
There is little to take exception to, unless it be his tendency to long- 
windedness; the book (like many another!) might well have been com- 
pressed into half its bulk. 

The doubt, however, persists in the reviewer’s mind whether the method 
employed is, after all, as useful as the author expects it to be—whether 
these psychological discussions that make up the bulk of the book ap- 
preciably further the solution of the practical problems that confront us. 
Certainly the relevance of many of these discussions to the issues finally 
raised is not obvious; the whole middle part of the book seems more or 
less tangential to the practical studies suggested in the opening chapter 
and carried out in the closing chapters. There is no particular gospel that 
emerges; the suspicion recurs that instead of following a definite clue 
through these rambling observations and criticisms, the author is simply 
filling in with notes that he has collected on various matters interesting 
to him without himself finding in them any specific leading. 

This need not be taken to mean that these chapters in social psychol- 
ogy were not worth writing. There is much acute observation of contem- 
porary life in them, as well as some adequate, if rather familiar, criticism 
of out-worn theories. One of the best of the episodes is the polemic 
against the anti-intellectualism of the day—the tendency to put instinct 
above reason. “ Intelligence is not a subordinate ‘ apparatus’ set in action 
by Instinct; and the tendency so to treat it constitutes a real social 
danger” (p. ix). “Thought may be late in evolution, it may be deplor- 
ably weak in driving power, but without its guidance no man or organi- 
zation can find a safe path amid the vast impersonal complexities of the 
universe as we have learnt to see it” (p. 45). “ Does history show that 
Instinct or Reason is the better guide? It is easy to make out a strong 
ease for Instinct . . . and yet, if Reason has slain its thousands, the ac- 
ceptance of Instinct as evidence has slain its tens of thousands. ... In 
the Great Society both the danger of Instinctive Inference and the com- 
parative reliability of Reason yearly increase” (pp. 224-25). It is the 
“passion of thought ” which is to be our salvation. 

Another cogent passage is that which points out the danger of a smug 


conservatism. 


“The enlargement of scale which makes Habit increas- 


ingly necessary in the Great Society, increases also the necessity of criti- 
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cising and, from time to time, abandoning existing habits. . . . In every 
art the power and responsibility of the man who requires, and by ever new 
efforts retains, the habit of origination are now increasing” (pp. 81-82). 
This radicalism is surely carried too far, however, in the passage: “ That 
crystallization of past habits and current opinions, which we call duty, 
does not exist [for the originator]. His business is to be perpetually and 
ever-freshly himself” (p. 83). 

Especially timely is the author’s criticism of the arguments for war. 
He admits that the instinct of pugnacity is native to man, and that 
“since acquired habits [of restraint] are not transmitted, each generation 
will be born with fighting instincts which must be kept under by Habit. 
But a Habit which ignores a strong instinct produces, as I have said, the 
condition of ‘ baulked disposition,’ and the character and nervous system 
of a man in that condition are apt to degenerate” (p. 172). “The fact 
does remain that a rather large proportion of the members of the Great 
Society honestly feel from time to time that they would be improved by a 
war, and are only restrained by the fear of ‘the infinite’—by the strong 
probability that they may get more war than is necessary to improve their 
digestions ” (p. 174). Various troubles are caused by this “ baulked dis- 
position,” parallel to those which Freud has pointed out in another sphere. 
So we must find, as James suggested, a “ moral equivalent for war.” That 
is, men’s “powers must be exercised, and the secrets of their nature 
searched by a way of living more varied, more colored, more exhilarating 
than that which most of the present English governing class seems to con- 
template in its legislative plans for improving the condition of the gov- 
erned.” For “we have now made our national houses so vast and complex 
that the custom of firing them in order to warm our souls is yearly becom- 
ing more dangerous and expensive, and the necessity of inventing some 
other nervous tonic more urgent” (p. 175). 

But it is in the last three chapters that the discussion becomes pre- 
dominantly practical; and it is here that we have the author’s particular 
message, which is the necessity of a better organization of the collective 
thought and will. He examines the expedients by which the knowledge of 
the various members of society can be more effectively utilized to guide 
their common action. The State must provide a better “endowment of 
thought,” “ instead of trusting to the appearance of thought as a by-prod- 
uct ” (p. 188). The conditions favorable to the growth of creative thought 
are examined in some detail. A description of a debate in the House of 
Commons (pp. 252 ff.) will be read with amusement and satisfaction by all 
who have had the privilege of listening to that august body in session. 
But indeed we had all “seen squirrels run round in a cage before.” The 
author points out that it is not the politicians there who do the real think- 
ing for the nation, but the high officials in the Whitehall offices. “From 
the point of view of economy in time and effort, the official organization is 
immeasurably superior to the Parliamentary ” (p. 268). He holds that the 
size of deliberative assemblies should be reduced, and that more business 
should be left to committees; argument should be carried on in private 
and informal groups to a greater extent than at present. This chapter, 
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which is the best in the book, concludes with a consideration of the possi- 
bilities of organizing the non-official thought of the nation; working men 
and women should be formed into “ effective dialectical groups.” There is 
too much passive reading; oral discussion must be stimulated. 

As to the organization of man’s will, we are not only “ without a col- 
lective plan,” but “without the machinery which would make a collective 
plan possible” (p. 289). At present the social machinery is controlled 
mainly by the capitalists. The author discusses at some length the alter- 
native proposals of socialists and syndicalists, and concludes: “ Neither 
Individualism, nor Socialism, nor Syndicalism, afford by themselves a 
single sufficient basis for the Will-Organization of the Great Society. 
It may be that no satisfactory Will-Organization of human beings with 
their present limitations, in a society on so vast a scale, is possible, and 
that we must ultimately choose either to live on a smaller scale, or to pay 
for the advantages of the larger scale by constant dissatisfaction with our 
relations to each other. But the effort of inventing a better Will-Organi- 
zation than now exists is at least worth while. That invention will re- 
quire the cooperation of many minds and the experience of many years. 
It is clear, however, that it will have to contain all the three elements 
which I have just discussed” (p. 309). 

The final chapter, on the Organization of Happiness, returns to the 
original thesis, that our present order is not making men happy. It has 
no panacea to offer, but a number of minor suggestions. For example, 
managers of industry must introduce variety into the work offered to em- 
ployees, even at a sacrifice in efficiency; pains must be taken to preserve 
the self-respect of the workers, and to enable them to employ all their 
faculties. The principle of the Sabbatical year may well be applied to all 
industries. Care must be taken not to make unnecessary or over-complex 
regulations to burden life and interfere with its freedom. 

With such tentative and piecemeal suggestions, rather than with any 
sweeping scheme of reform, the author leaves us. We miss the large vision 
and daring proposals of, say, Mr. H. C. Wells; but we have an ideal of 
scholarliness, of basing our efforts for progress upon a scientific knowledge 
of human nature and its needs, that is conspicuously lacking in many con- 
temporary discussions of these problems. Just how some of Mr. Wallas’s 
more abstract and prosy discussions are to shed light upon them does not 
always clearly appear. But psychological analysis and theory of even 
remote utility is infinitely more desirable—if less readable—than the 


superficial rhetoric and appealing “ instances ” of more popular writers. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Durant Drake. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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ete., are very common. These early fears are a relic of our arboreal 
ancestry. The fear of horizontal orientation or “knowing where we are 
at” is also very fundamental. This fear is probably a racial memory of 
the time when getting lost was dangerous to the life of prehistoric man. 
Fear of closeness or fear of confinement probably arises out of the early 
need for air and free breathing-space. In the same way the stick in 
striking, missile throwing, piercing with points, cutting edges, and the 
binding by strings, are each attended by fears and instinctive outbreaks. 
Ophidiophobia or fear of serpents; ailurophobia, dread of cats; ereutho- 
phobia, dread of strangers or human beings, along with shame, blushing, 
etc.; Pathophobias, such as anorexia, phobias of diarrhea, ete., are dis- 
cussed in the light of their phyletic history and in their development in 
the individual. On the Perseverative Tendency (pp. 393-426): WILLIAM 
SILLIMAN Foster. — The historical survey shows that the term perseveration 
has been used with many different meanings. Experiments show that 
perseveration phenomena can be accounted for in other ways than a 
spontaneous mental recurrence or spontaneous activity in the nervous 
system. An Historical Note on the Lange-James Theory of Emotion 
(pp. 426-447): E. B. Titcnener. — A careful historical survey reveals the 
fact that theories of emotion very much like James’s had been proposed 
by several writers preceding him. James probably never consciously 
borrowed from these sources, but could easily have come in contact with 
many sources for the theory which he proposed as his own. Note on the 
Affective Values of Colors (pp. 448-449): SamurL W. FErnpercer. —In 
the comparison of colors in pairs pleasantness and unpleasantness appear 
as true psychological opposites. Book reviews (pp. 450-460): Warner 
Brown, The Judgment of Very Weak Sensory Stimuli with Special Refer- 
ences to the Absolute Threshold of Sensation for Common Salt. -SamMueL 
W. Fernspercer. Géza Révész, Zur Grundegung der Tonpyschologie: 
H. P. Weip. E. B. Huey, Backward and Feeble-minded Children: E.iza- 
BETH Woops. W. H. Winch, Inductive versus Deductive Methods of 
Teaching; An Experimental Research: S. C. Fisuer. Dr. Johannes Maria 
Verweyen, Philosophie des Moglichen: Grundziige einer Erkenntniskritik: 
B. H. Bopr. D. White, Forgiveness and Suffering: A Study of Christian 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue death of Emeritus Professor Campbell Fraser, of the University 
of Edinburgh, at the advanced age of ninety-five years, removes one who 
knew the city almost as Scott knew it. Dr. Fraser became professor of 
logic in the New College, Edinburgh, in 1846, and ten years later he suc- 
ceeded Sir William Hamilton in the chair of logic and metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. To the active duties of his chair he added very 
soon those of the dean of the faculty of arts, and continued to act as dean 
until his retirement from academic labors in 1891. In the early fifties he 
also edited the North British Review, and came into touch with many of 
the most distinguished essayists and philosophers of the day. He lectured 
in a simple, clear, unimpassioned style, which did not appeal strongly to 
the ordinary student, but to those who had philosophical tastes he proved 
an admirable guide, and retained their affection to the end. Some twenty 
of his students have occupied chairs of philosophy in Great Britain and 
the Colonies, and if we include professors in theological colleges the 
number may be substantially increased. His literary output was con- 
siderable, the editions of Locke and Berkeley being of especial value. As 
Gifford lecturer in Edinburgh in 1894-5 Campbell Fraser developed a 
philosophy of theism, based on traditional Scottish lines, but worked out 
in the broad spirit of the nineteenth century. His interest in science was 
shown by his becoming, early in his professorial career, a fellow ot the 


Royal Society of Edinburgh, serving as a member of council for a term 
of years. 


A press cablegram from Berne states that M. Hugo Claparéde, pro- 
fessor of psychology in the University of Geneva, son of the Swiss minister 
to Berlin, has been dismissed from the university by the Swiss federal 
council on the ground that his expressed views concerning the violation of 
Belgian neutrality are inconsistent with the observance of neutrality of 
Switzerland. Professor Claparéde had offered his resignation, following a 
demonstration against him by the students, but the federal council de- 
clined to accept it and instead dismissed him. As Professor Claparéde 
entered his classroom on November 24, the students read an address in 
which they asked him to resign, because “your attitude prohibits you to 
continue to occupy a public post remunerated by the state.” Later the 
matter was brought up in the federal council through an interpellation by 
Deputy de Rabours. 


Messrs. Smiru and Elder have recently published a new edition in one 
volume of Mr. A. W.- Benn’s work, “The Great Philosophers.” The 
results of Mr. Benn’s thirty years’ studies since the first publication of the 


work are incorporated in this edition, whilst antiquated or irrelevant 
matter is omitted. 


